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ashion, but offered no more than was strictly necessary ipport of these ideals. For at the same time he offered i belligerent Powers Great Britain's guarantee for rium; firstly, as security for international law, secondly, jcurity against undue predominance of any Continental 7Qt—very English.
)uring these days all this was present to the minds of
Cabinet, as during the succeeding years of war it
to the British people, who clothed their supreme
irests in the mask of morality, and wisely selected the
; round which all friends of justice were to gather.
yd George, especially, wore for years this pose of the
rper of Justice, expounded it in brilliant speeches, and
iquered   Europe's   conscience,   to  lose   it  again   at
rsailles. He, better than any of the rest, knew that a
re majority in the Commons was not enough to carry
this war in a country whose army was composed of
unteers, whose grown-tip daughter-countries across the
. in remote continents had become independent and
tical.
Besides this, he and Churchill, more than the others,
re influenced by the natural wish to retain an authority
debt had already been shaken by the Irish question.
ily war could again weaken the Conservatives; for here
everywhere Conservative circles, the lords, the squires,
d the farmers, were more eager for war than the Liberal
srchants and the workers, who, here as everywhere,
inted peace. Had the Liberals then been in Opposition
stead of in office, they would (no one doubts it) have
oken the Conservatives' will to war. As it was, however,
ey felt themselves strengthened by their opponents.
And yet, precisely in tkese last days, not only the
titude of the Cabinet, but that of Grey himself, was
icertain. His four proposals for mediation would suffice
' defend him from the charge of Machiavellian cunning,
ren if knowledge of his character did not proclaim the
mtrary. But although he was a lover of peace, and though
D interest of England's could cajole him into a war, nc
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